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ARGENTINA. 11 fan.—The draft constitution, which was published 
in Buenos Aires, contained an article obliging foreigners with two years’ 
residence in the country to become nationalized or to leave the country. 
Another article provided that the President and Vice-President might 
be re-elected by a majority of the popular vote. (Under the existing 
Constitution the President could not succeed himself.) 

14 Jan.—Constitutional Changes. The London Embassy explained 
that the clause affecting foreigners would only apply to those entering 
the country in future and not to those already in residence. 

18 fan.—Agreement not to send warships to Antarctic (see Great 
Britain). The Government announced that the agreement was the 
result of conversations initiated in London recently by Dr Bragmulia. 

The Foreign Minister announced that the Government had accepted 
a U.S. invitation to attend the International Wheat Conference in 
Washington on 26 January. 

19 JFan.—Government Changes. The creation of two new Cabinet 
Portfolios was announced with the appointment of Sefior Morales, 
Under-Secretary for Trade, as Financial Secretary, and Sefior Ares as 
Economic Secretary. 


AUSTRALIA. 13 Jan.—Speaking in Perth, Dr Evatt, Minister for 
External Affairs, said that ‘one of the most important decisions’ of the 
October meeting of Commonwealth Premiers in London had not yet 
been announced. 

20 fan.—Indonesia. Dr Evatt said that the Delhi Conference was 
comparable with regional meetings held in western Europe and Latin 
America and would be perfectly entitled to make recommendations to 
the Security Council. The application of the United Nations’ principles 
in South-East Asia was specially important to Australian security. 

Bases. It was announced in Melbourne that work was beginning on an 
advanced base at Manus, in the Admiralty Islands. 


AUSTRIA. 9g fan.—A trade agreement with the Bizone of Germany, 
published in Vienna, provided for an exchange of $20 million worth of 
goods. 

Security authorities in Vienna revealed details of a Communist plan 
to expand the ‘werkschutz’—armed factory guards—to a force of over 
11,500 officers and men. 

15 Jan.—A British military court in Vienna sentenced two Czech 
Volksdeutsche to several years’ imprisonment on charges of having 
obtained British military information for purposes inconsistent with the 
interests of the occupation forces. 

17 Fan.—A report issued by the Institute for Economic Research 
stated that industrial production had increased by 47 per cent and 
exports by 54 per cent in 1948. But a danger to the economy was seen in 
the dwindling coal reserves which had fallen at the beginning of 1948 
to 62,000 tons instead of an estimated 150,000 tons, and in the critical 
power situation caused by an exceptionally dry winter. 

18 ¥an.—The Government announced that Hungary had denounced 
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the 1926 Austro-Hungarian agreement on local frontier traffic, thus 
putting a stop, as from 1 March, to free movement across the frontier 
(hitherto permitted to many people in the border area). 


BELGIUM. 7 ¥an.—French purchases suspended (see France). 

8 Fan.—E.R.P. M. Spaak had discussions in Brussels with M. 
Stikker, the Dutch Foreign Minister, Mr Makins, of the British Foreign 
Office, and Mr Harriman, European representative of the E.C.A. 

13 Jan.—The foreign affairs committee of the Senate expressed 
satisfaction at the Ruhr agreement. M. Spaak refused to support the 
suggestion that Belgium should take part in the occupation of Germany 
on equal terms with the British and American forces, but agreed that she 
should insist on participating in the economic control of western 
Germany. 


BULGARIA. 18 Jan.—-Trade agreement with U.S.S.R. (see U.S.S.R.). 


BURMA. 13 Jan.—It was announced in Rangoon that the Regional 
Autonomy Commission set up to investigate the question of minorities 
had accepted the principle of a separate Karen State. The Karen National 
Union condemned lawless activities by Karens and urged them to 
adopt constitutional methods of achieving such a separate State. 

20 fan.—Thakin Nu’s Government resigned ‘in view of the worsen- 
ing situation . . . brought about by the insurrection’, in order to allow 
him to form a smaller Cabinet. 


CANADA. 7 fan.—The Ambassador in Washington arrived in Ottawa 
for discussions. 

8 Fan.—Mr Fraser, Prime Minister of New Zealand, told a press 
conference in Ottawa that he approved the idea of a North Atlantic 
pact. In answer to a question he said that if the need arose a similar 
pact might be developed in the Pacific to include Australia, New 
Zealand, Britain, Canada, the U.S.A., and other democratic countries 
with interests there. No official talks were in progress on the subject. 

10 fJan.—Dr Otto Strasser said at Bridgetown that he had applied to 
Ottawa for a passport to return to Germany to ‘lead a rally of German 
democratic forces’. 

20 fan.—Wheat Agreement (see Great Britain). 

Dr Strasser was refused facilities to return to Germany. 


CHILE. 18 J¥an.—Agreement on warships in Antarctic (see Great 
Britain). 


CHINA. 8 Fan.—The Foreign Minister handed Notes to the Ambas- 
sadors of the U.S.A., Great Britain, France, and the U.S.S.R. informing 
them of the nation’s desire for peace and asking for the assistance of their 
Governments. 

Delegates of the Tientsin city council appealed to the Communists 
under a flag of truce to suspend their attacks on the city. 
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9 FJan.—Communist forces were said to be fighting near the Yangtze, 
seventy miles east of Nanking, and to be attacking the line on the 
Hwai river. 

Gen. Chang Chun, a member of the inner Cabinet, together with the 
Governors of Szechwan and Kweichow were reported to have visited 
Gen. Pai Chung-hsi, the Nationalist Commander-in-Chief in Central 
China, at Hankow, and also Gen. Chen Chien at Hunan, both of whom 
were said to be guilty of ‘polite insubordination’. 

10 Jan.—The Governor of Formosa, Gen. Chen Cheng declared 
that the island would be used as a stronghold against Communism. 

A Communist broadcast claimed that Gen. Tu Li-Ming’s forces 
encircled south-west of Suchow had been reduced from 250,000 men 
to 130,000. 

11 Jan.—The Communist attack on Tientsin continued after a short 
cease-fire. It was believed that the garrison was negotiating for peace. 

Lovett on Chinese Note (see U.S.A.). 

13 fan.—Wellington Koo on peace policy (see U.S.A.). 

14 Jan.—Gen. Mao Tze-tung, the Communist leader, broadcast 
eight peace terms: the abrogation of ‘treacherous’ treaties with imperial- 
ist nations; cancellation of the Constitution; trial of all ‘war criminals’. 
elimination of ‘reactionaries’ from the Government and army; confisca- 
tion of ‘bureaucratic’ capital; land reforms; formation of a State Coun- 
cil, to include all Chinese elements except reactionaries; and the altera- 
tion of the calendar to count the years from Anno Domini, not from the 
foundation of the Republic. 

In another broadcast the Communists announced that their troops 
had launched an all-out attack on Tientsin. 

15 fan.—Tientsin fell to the Communists. The Communists were 
reported to have taken Pengpu and Hwai-yuan, one hundred miles 
north of Nanking. Dispersal trains were put into service on the Nanking- 
Shanghai railway to remove public personnel, official documents, and 
property from the capital. 

17 fJan.—Communist forces claimed the capture of Tangku. 

E.C.A. shipments suspended (see U.S.A.). 

18 Jan.—Soviet refusal to mediate (see U.S.S.R.). 

19 fan.—British reply to Note (see Great Britain). The Executive 
Yuan announced that the Government wished to make known its desire 
for an immediate and unconditional cease-fire by both sides followed by 
peace negotiations. 

Local peace negotiations were reported to be in progress at Peking. 


CYPRUS. 16 ¥an.—The Governor, Lord Winster, returned from 
London. Appeals for British evacuation were reported to have been 
issued by the Archbishop and the Communist Party. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 7 Jan.—Yugoslav accusations (see Yugoslavia). 

13 Jan.—It was announced in Prague that production targets in the 
two-year economic plan was reached two months before the plan ended 
on 31 December. A five-year plan began on 3 January whose main 
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purpose was to increase the production capacity of machinery and 
capital goods. 

Thirteen persons, including a former chauffeur at the British 
Embassy, were sentenced by a State Court to prison terms amounting 
to twenty-seven years on charges of organizing an underground move- 
ment known as ‘For Freedom’ and for maintaining contacts with an un- 
named foreign Power. 

15 Jan.—Trade Unions. U.R.O., the equivalent of the British T.U.C., 
appealed to the Secretary-General of the W.F.T.U. not to allow a 
split that would endanger world peace, and promising the support of 
Czechoslovak workers for increased efforts in the combined fight for 
‘peace and social justice’. 

Foreign Trade. The Communist organ, Rude Pravo, stated that an 
adverse balance of 4,873 million crowns in the first four months of 
1948 had been reduced to 68 million crowns by the end of the year. 
The World Bank and ‘certain western Powers’ were criticized for 
refusing to grant credits to the country. 

19 Jan.—It was announced in Prague that President Gottwald had 
received a group of Catholic dignitaries including the Archbishop of 
Olomuc. 


EGYPT. 7 fan.—Palestine. A statement issued in Cairo announced 
that the Government had accepted a U.S. offer to mediate in bringing 
about an immediate cessation of hostilities in Palestine, on condition 
that adequate steps were taken to implement the Security Council’s 
resolutions of 4 and 16 November and 29 December last, with which it 
had complied. 

Cease fire (see Palestine). 

8 fan.—Palestine. Reports current in Cairo alleged that on 6 January 
Jewish armoured forces had been observed moving westward along the 
Beersheba-Ismailia road from el Auja into Egyptian territory and then 
northwards towards Rafah. 

9 fan.—Invitation to armistice talks (see Palestine). 

Withdrawal of Jewish troops (see Palestine). 

The Prime Minister, Hadi Pasha received the British Minister and 
the U.S. Chargé d’Affaires. 

Suez Canal. Discussions began in Cairo between the Minister of 
Commerce and Industry and the chairman of the Company’s admini- 
strative Council on differences over the application to the Company 
of Egyptian Law (see Vol. IV, p. 791). 

10 Fan.—Palestine. The Government notified the acting mediator 
that it would not take part in the armistice negotiations unless Israeli 
troops withdrew from the heights commanding the Gaza road which, it 
claimed, were taken after the cease-fire. Israeli comment (see Palestine). 

The Secretary General of the Wafd announced in Cairo that in 
compliance with the royal wish for national unity the party had agreed 
to take part in a national Coalition Government under a neutral 
Premier. 

11 Fan.—It was learnt in Cairo that the Wafdists were only willing 
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to enter the Cabinet on their own terms which would give them contro] 
of the Government. 

Palestine. A British correspondent in Cairo reported that one hour 
after the cease-fire on 7 January, Israeli troops had again penetrated 
Egyptian territory and remained there for forty-eight hours. 

12 Jan.—An American oil company claimed to have discovered oi 
wells ten miles south of Sudr in Sinai which might prove to be the most 
important in the Middle East. 

13 fan.—An explosion occurred outside the National Appeal Court 
in Cairo killing two people and injuring twenty. A man believed to be a 
member of the Muslim Brotherhood was detained by the police. 

16 Fan.—Two men dressed in Army uniform were arrested while 
driving with a load of arms, ammunition, and bombs in the neighbour- 
hood of the Presidency of the Council of Ministers. Aziz el Masry 
Pasha, a former Inspector-General of the Army, was also arrested. 


EIRE. 10 Jan.—The Department of External Affairs announced that 
diplomatic missions were to be exchanged with India. 


FRANCE. 7 Fan.—Franco-Belgian Trade. It was announced that 
owing to lack of foreign exchange all purchases in Belgium had been 
suspended till April. The French debt to Belgium amounted to 1,700 
million Belgian francs (which was 500 million above the agreed 
limit). 

8 Ffan.—Gen. de Gaulle’s official organ, Rassemblement, announced 
the impending formation in the Paris area of a corps of ‘militants’ 
chosen from the General’s most loyal supporters. It was understood 
that their task would be to organize political propaganda. 

Chinese Note (see China) 

9 Jan.—At a meeting of the national executive of the M.R.P. in 
Paris, M. Bidault said that Gen. de Gaulle had met him in November 
and offered to form a political alliance with the M.R.P. This had been 
refused. The M.R.P. agreed to continue to support the Government. 

12 JFan.—Government Changes. M. Petsche, Secretary of State for 
Finance, was made Finance Minister (a post which had previously been 
held by the Prime Minister, M. Queuille.) 

Wages and Prices. The Council of Ministers decided that increased 
production costs, including higher taxation, must not be reflected in 
retail prices and that the prices ruling on 31 December 1948 should be 
the highest recognized as legal. They also agreed on the immediate 
reduction of the retail prices of certain basic products, including some 
foodstuffs. 

Germany. In an interview with the German news agency for the 
French Zone, M. Schuman said that though French policy had lost 
all trace of hatred and vengeance towards Germany, the difference 
between victor and vanquished still existed. Apart from this distinction 
the idea of solidarity between the nations had been established and 
accepted in a way which would have been inconceivable after the first 
world war. France aimed at integrating all the European States to 
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ensure their economic recovery and their political security. The Ruhr 
agreement had not removed every security anxiety but this was largely 
due to the attitude of the Germans. No nation could or should forgo 
guarantees for its security. Moral guarantees were the best guarantees, 
but these could not come from the Allies alone and confidence between 
France and Germany depended in the last resort on the attitude of the 
German people. 

13 Jan.—Wages and Prices. M. Pinay, Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs, told the press that the new measures were designed to stabilize 
the currency. Prices must be forcibly stabilized for long enough to 
enable the laws of supply and demand to rectify the existing inflationary 
trend. There was no question of abandoning the principle of free enter- 
prise for a controlled economy. 

Indo-Chinese affairs were discussed by the Government. 

14 Jan.—Indo-China. M. Coste-Floret, Minister for the Colonies, 
reaffirmed in a speech in Paris that the Government would not negotiate 
with Ho Chi-Minh, the head of the Communist ‘Government’ of Viet 
Minh. It was hoped that the ex-Emperor of Annam, Bao-Dai, would 
return to Indo-China as soon as possible so that the agreement con- 
cluded the preceding June (see Vol. iv, p. 429) could come into force. 
He emphasized that Viet Nam would have complete internal sovereignty 
but that there must be ‘certain limitations’ on external sovereignty. 

Schuman-Bevin talks (see Great Britain). 

16 Fan.—Indo-China. M. Pignon, High Commissioner for Indo- 
China, visited the ex-Emperor Bao Dai at Cannes and handed to him the 
Government’s instructions. Bao Dai stated that his return depended on 
the realization of the legitimate aspiration of the Viet Nam people, 
which had never varied. 

17 fan.—Schuman in Berne (see Switzerland). 

Military Security Board set up (see Germany). 

Discussions on Occupation Statute (see Great Britain). 

19 Jan.—Israel. The Council of Ministers decided to recognize Israel 
on condition that the negotiations taking place between the two 
Governments reached a successful issue. (These concerned French 
interests and racial problems in Palestine and the status of the Holy 
Places.) 

20 Jan.—The Franco-British Economic Commission began its 
ninth session. 


GERMANY. 7 Jan.—Berlin. The Soviet Military Government was 
reported to have requested the Yugoslav Military Mission to reduce 
its ‘inflated strength of 260’ persons to a normal strength of 20 to 25. 
The official Soviet Tagliche Rundschau alleged that Yugoslav citizens 
in Berlin and the eastern Zone had been engaging in black market 
and anti-Soviet activities, and demanded their withdrawal. 

Bizone. It was announced in Frankfurt that in 1948 steel ingot output 
totalled 5,370,404 tons, pig iron 4,609,918 tons, and rolled steel pro- 
ducts 3,617,672 tons—an increase of 82 per cent, 104 per cent and 72 
per cent respectively over 1947 figures. 
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Ruhr Statute. During a debate in the Parliamentary Council at Bonn 
Professor Carlo Schmidt, leader of the Social Democrats condemned 
the Ruhr Statute as ‘the hand at the throat of Germany’. Its purpose was 
not security against aggression but the ‘prevention of any competitive 
German prosperity’ and its only fruits would be the nationalism of ‘a 
dog en a chain’. In its place he proposed an international pooling of 
heavy industry for the mutual benefit of Europe. 

9 Jan.—International ownership of the Ruhr (see U.S.A.). 

Ruhr Statute. It was learnt in Diisseldorf that Dr Arnold, Prime 
Minister of North Rhine-Westphalia, had formed a committee with 
the approval of the main political parties in western Germany, except 
the Communists, to examine the economic implications of the Statute. 
The eight members included Professor Nélting, Minister of Economics, 
and representatives of the coal mining and iron and steel industries 
and of the miners’ union. 

Prisoners of War. The official Soviet news bureau in Berlin accused 
the British, French, and U.S. Governments of having made a secret 
agreement to prevent the repatriation of prisoners of war so that they 
could be sent to forced labour in France, Belgium, and other countries, 

Dismantling. The management of the Bochumer Verein steel works 
sent telegrams to President Truman, Mr Marshall, and the U.S. 
House of Representatives calling for an investigation of the dismantling 
situation at their factory. 

10 FJan.—In his monthly report, Gen. Clay, U.S. Military Governor, 
said that certain nationalist groups, driven underground since the over- 
throw of National Socialism, were beginning to re-emerge in western 
Germany and referred specifically to Dr Otto Strasser’s ‘black front’, 
known as the League for German Revival, and to the National Demo- 
cratic Party led by Dr Leuchtgens. It was learnt in Berlin that Dr 
Strasser (who had been living in Canada since 1941) had kept in touch 
with his followers in Germany by means of chain letters in which he 
had spoken of the need to form ‘a national opposition’ against the 
‘Quisling parties now co-operating with the allied occupation Powers’. 
The terms on which Germans would be willing to ‘work and fight’ were 
the freedom and unity of the nation from Aachen to Beuthen and from 
Memel to the Saar, the cessation of reparations, and complete equality 
of rights in the European federation and the United Nations. Strasser’s 
application for passport (see Canada). 

Dismantling. Ten men defied British Military Government orders to 
begin work at Bochum and walked out of the factory. The managing 
director later told a press conference that the plant was vital to the 
city’s economic existence and that such ‘senseless dismantling is a 
victory for Soviet Russia’. 

11 fan.—Soviet Zone. A report on public administration in Thuringia, 
issued by the Central Control Commission of the German Economic 
Commission, blamed the Ministry of Supply for failing to pursue 
investigations after the recent textile scandals (see Vol. IV, p. 798) and 
to uncover transactions by which, during the past two years, a million 
yards of textiles were illegally disposed of. 
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Dismantling. British Military Government decided to take proceed- 
ings against some of the rebellious workers. The Regional Commissioner, 
Gen. Bishop, insisted in an official statement that dismantling must 
continue. 

Ruhr Statute. The Government of North Rhine-Westphalia agreed 
to act as trustee for the other States in western Germany on all matters 
affecting the Statute until the new Government for western Germany 
was established. Dr Arnold, Prime Minister, said that the Statute was 
a provisional measure which the Germans would strive to improve and 
extend to other areas in Europe. 

12 Jan.—Schuman interview (see France). 

British Zone. Dr Weitz, Finance Minister of North Rhine-Westphalia, 
reafirmed to the Ldnderrat that the statistics in his report on British 
occupation costs (see Vol. IV, p. 835, and Vol. V, p. 8) were correct. 
They represented 24 per cent of the Land revenue and were still rising. 

Prisoners of War. A statement issued by the British Control Commis- 
sion in Berlin said that on the basis of the Russian announcements 
published during the war, the U.S.S.R. had a total of 3,730,995 prisoners. 
M. Molotov’s statement in Moscow in March 1947—that only 890,532 
prisoners remained in Russian hands—amounted to a claim that 
2,840,463 had been repatriated. Four-Power statistics, agreed to by 
Russia, showed that even a year later the number repatriated was short 
of the total by 2,588,068. 

13 Jan.—Berlin. Herr Karl Heinz Scholz, chairman of a new anti- 
Moscow Communist Party (which recently applied for permission to 
function in the western Sectors) claimed, that his organization had 
enrolled high officials of the Socialist Unity Party. 

14 Jan.—Bizone. Gen. Clay, the U.S. Military Governor, said in 
Frankfurt that an estimated £50 million worth of goods was smuggled 
annually from Western Germany, representing about one-fifth of the 
legal exports. He also said that the Soviet authorities had threatened to 
cut off supplies of electrical power into Bavaria from their Zone unless 
it was paid for in electrical equipment instead of in money. This demand 
would be rejected. 

15 fan.—Dismantling. Seven of the rebellious workers were charged 
before a British Summary Court in Bochum with disobeying Military 
Government orders. They pleaded ‘not guilty’, and maintaining that 
the case involved a question of international law asked for an adjourn- 
ment. 

Coal. The British chairman of the Anglo-American Coal Control 
Group, said in a speech in Essen that coal production in western 
Germany had reached a total of 87,032,000 tons in 1948 compared with 
71,124,000 tons in 1947. Speaking of the Ruhr Authority he said that 
success in this experiment might eventually lead to the application of 
the same idea over a much wider area. 

16 fan.—The British authorities announced in Berlin that applica- 
tions by foreign Powers for the extradition from the British Zone of 
alleged collaborators or traitors would not be considered after 1 March 
next. 
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17 Fan.—Military Security Board. The three Western Military 
Governors announced that the board had been established. Its main 
tasks would be to carry out appropriate inspections, and to recom- 
mend to the Military Governors measures necessary to: (a) prevent 
the revival of military or para-military organizations and of the militaris- 
tic spirit; (b) ensure that there should be no manufacture or import of 
any arms, war materials, or any other prohibited materials or equip- 
ment; (c) prevent the infringement by Germans of restrictions in 
respect of certain industries; (d) ensure that any military building, 
structures, laboratories, and all shipyards or factories capable of pro- 
ducing armaments which might be retained were used for peaceful 
purposes only; (e) ensure that scientific research was not directed to 
warlike ends; (f) ensure that in connection with the construction and 
operation of merchant shipping and the operation of civil air lines no 
war potential was created. The Board would be headed by a commission 
of three officers of General or equivalent rank representing the three 
western Powers, and its decision would be governed by majority rule 
with the provision that the minority member might refer the matter to 
the Military Governors. It would be assisted by a permanent committee 
consisting of the Commissioners’ deputies and a three-man secretariat. 
Divisions dealing with military, industrial, and scientific research would 
be set up whose duties would include the organization of inspection 
groups in the three Zones. These groups would have ‘free access at any 
time to inspect without prior notice’ to the Germans concerned any place, 
installation or activity. The Board’s H.Q. would be temporarily in Berlin 
and later in western Germany. No time limit was set for its duration. 

The Regional Commissioners in the various Lander would continue 
to act as agents of their respective Military Governors for demilitariza- 
tion and disarmament and would report to them through the Board. 
If and when Military Government was no longer adequately represented 
at Land level the Board would establish ‘such tripartite agencies as it 
deems necessary to ensure control in the Lander’. 

The Benelux countries might later be invited to join the Board and 
also the U.S.S.R. when ‘the situation is more favourable’. 

Gen. Westropp and Gen. Hodges were appointed British and U.S. 
Commissioners respectively, and Gen. Paskiewicz acting French 
Commissioner pending a final appointment. 

Dismantling. Humphrey’s report accepted by Hoffman (see U.S.A.). 

18 Fan.—British Zone. Herr Reimann, chairman of the Communist 
Party, was charged before a British court in Diisseldorf with ‘encourag- 
ing discrimination against persons who have given, or may hereafter 
give, aid and assistance to Military Government or the Allied forces’ in 
connection with a speech he had made on 2 January (see p. 9). The case 
was adjourned till 27 January. Two Communist officials were fined for 
organizing the meeting without Military Government permission. 

Berlin.—The Kommandatura decided to tighten the counter-blockade 
by applying new measures to control the export to Soviet controlled 
areas of goods made in western Berlin. A U.S. spokesman said that in 
future western Berlin would work for itself and for western Germany. 
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19 Jan.—British Zone. A correspondent in Essen reported that the 
German management of Krupps had recently undertaken repair work 
on a former tank plant in defiance of Military Government orders. 

20 Jan.—Berlin. Herr Ebert, Lord Mayor of the eastern Sector, told 
a meeting of the Democratic Bloc that the system of house and street 
wardens was to be revived in order to ‘re-establish close relations be- 
tween the citizens and the administration’. The meeting decided to set 
up a permanent working committee to ratify and control the activities of 
the eastern Magistrat. It also passed a resolution denouncing the 
Ruhr Authority, the Military Security Board, and the Occupation 
Statute. 

The Kommandatura ordered the suspension of postal facilities to the 
Soviet licensed press until facilities were given in the Soviet Sector for 
western newspapers. 

Ruhr. Gen. Clay said in a report to Washington that indecision over 
the ownership and management of the heavy industries had hampered 
productivity and handicapped European recovery. Although Military 
Government intended to break up the big combines, U.S. steel experts 
believed that a certain ‘vertical integration’ was necessary. Progress 
was being made with the plan to nominate German trustees. 

Strasser’s permit refused (see Canada). 


GREAT BRITAIN. 7 fan.—Sforza on Anglo-Italian co-operation (see 
Italy). 

8 Jan.—Mr Bevin, Foreign Minister, met the High Commissioners 
of all the Dominions to discuss the situation in Indonesia. 

Transjordan. The Foreign Office announced that in response to a 
request from the Transjordan Government under the terms of the 
Anglo-Transjordan Treaty of March 1948, a British force had been sent 
to the Red Sea port of Aqaba. An official spokesman explained that this 
was due to the grave concern felt over the Palestine situation. The Jews 
had not complied with the Security Council’s resolution of 4 November, 
they had made further ‘unprovoked aggressions’ against Egyptian 
positions in the area allotted to the Arabs under the U.N. partition 
scheme, and they had established forces in Egyptian territory. They 
had also circumvented the arms embargo with the help of Czecho- 
slovakia (see p. 11). So far there had been no movement of British 
troops to Transjordan other than the Aqaba force, and no movement of 
British troops from the Canal Zone towards the Egypt-Palestine 
frontier. 

Palestine. The Air Ministry issued the following communiqué: 
‘During the last few days R.A.F. aircraft from the Canal Zone have been 
carrying out reconnaissances to ascertain the depth and scale of Jewish 
incursion into Egyptian territory. These reconnaissances have been 
strictly confined to the Egyptian side of the frontier. On the morning of 
7 January, two formations, one of four R.A.F. Spitfires and one of a 
single Mosquito escorted by four Tempests, which were on reconnais- 
sance inside the Egyptian frontier, were attacked by Jewish fighters and 
the four Spitfires failed to return from the mission. A few hours later a 
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further air reconnaissance force dispatched to obtain information of 
the fate of the missing Spitfires was also attacked by Jewish aircraft 
and one Tempest has been reported missing. The R.A.F. aircraft in 
question had strict orders not to cross the frontier into Palestine. The 
pilot who was the leader of the Spitfires reported he was attacked 
fifteen miles inside Egyptian territory and compelled to bale out. He 
was wounded and picked up by a Bedouin near Birgabramir, approxi- 
mately fifteen miles west of Rafah. Next of kin are being informed. Our 
aircraft have been under strict orders to avoid combat. In view of these 
unprovoked attacks, our aircraft have now been instructed to regard 
as hostile any Jewish aircraft encountered over Egyptian territory.’ 

Royal Navy men on shore leave in Malta were recalled to their ships. 

Chinese Note (see China). 

9 Fan.—Economic Policy. Sir Stafford Cripps, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, told a Labour Party meeting at Workington that the 
nation could not afford a general rise in wages until by increased pro- 
duction it became independent of gifts and loans from abroad. In the 
current year the country would receive under Marshall Aid the 
equivalent of about £6 a head of the population, and in such circum- 
stances consumption requirements had to come last in the list of 
priorities. The only way to raise the standards of living was by reducing 
prices through a lowered cost of production, or by cheaper imports. 
On the subject of the national income he said that while there had been 
increased taxation on the higher incomes, decreases on the lower in- 
comes amounted since 1945 to over {500 million a year. At the same 
time subsidies on essential foodstuffs amounted to nearly another {£500 
million a year. 

Israeli protest about despatch of troops to Aqaba and statements on 
R.A.F. aircraft (see Palestine). 


Bunche statement (see U.S.A.). 
Two warships of the Mediterranian fleet were recalled to Malta and 


all naval units there were ordered to be ready to sail at short notice. 

10 fan.—Mr Bevin presided over a meeting of the Defence Com- 
mittee of the Cabinet. 

The Foreign Office announced that M. Schuman, the French 
Foreign Minister, had accepted an invitation to visit London. 

11 fan.—Palestine. The Air Ministry announced that interrogation 
of the leaders of the R.A.F. formations revealed that they had complied 
with instructions not to cross the frontier into Palestine, and not to 
make hostile approach or to open fire unless they were attacked. The 
object of the flights was confined to reporting the existence and nature 
of any Jewish forces on Egyptian territory. No question therefore arose 
of informing the Jewish authorities beforehand, particularly as the 
Jews had announced that all their forces had left Egypt. The capture 
of British pilots and aircraft by the Jews did not establish that the 
British aircraft had crossed the frontier before being attacked, since 
some Jewish ground forces were at least ten miles inside Egypt at the 
time, though it was possible that during the mélée after they had been 
attacked one or two might have been forced to cross the frontier. 
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A Foreign Office spokesman said that the Government took ‘an 
extremely serious view’ of recent events which threatened the peace of 
the whole Middle East. But while fully reserving their position and their 
future action they were avoiding any action which might jeopardize 
the success of the Rhodes negotiations. The reports of the acting 
mediator showed clearly that the existing crisis was the outcome of 
Jewish aggression. Since the beginning of October the Jews had 
launched three military operations in violation of the truce and had 
failed to comply with the Security Council’s resolution of 4 November 
and 29 December which the Arabs had accepted. They had entered 
Egyptian territory and were still occupying Lebanese territory. The 
Security Council had lost control over events and it was essential that 
its authority should be re-established without delay. Recalling that the 
Jews with ‘sound tactics but doubtful morality’ had attacked Egyptian 
forces in the Negeb while negotiating with Transjordan he added that 
it was natural to suspect that they might attack the Iraqis or the Arab 
Legion while talking to the Egyptians at Rhodes. 

12 fan.—Steel. It was announced that steel output in 1948 was 
14,877,000 tons, two million tons more than in 1947. 

Palestine. Pilot’s statement (see Palestine). An Air Ministry official said 
that the true facts were contained in the statements of 8 and 11 January. 

Communism. Mr Deakin, secretary of the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union, told a press conference in London that he had 
information concerning Communist plans to disrupt industry ‘on a 
fairly considerable scale’ in August. Mr Pollitt, secretary of the Com- 
munist Party, later denied the truth of these allegations. 

13 Fan.—Economic Policy. Sir Stafford Cripps, reviewing the 
country’s economic progress at a press conference in London said that 
the total gross return of exports and re-exports for 1948, on the basis of 
the monthly returns, was {£1,648 million and of imports £2,080 
million. Provisional figures showed that the visible adverse balance had 
declined from £251 million in the first half of the year to £181 million in 
the second. The dollar deficit was the nation’s most pressing pre- 
occupation and this could only be solved by increasing exports to the 
western hemisphere. Total export figures had increased to 30 per cent 
above 1938 in the first half of 1948 and to about 42 per cent above in the 
second half. Considerable progress had been made in diverting purchases 
from dollar to non-dollar sources of supply. Whereas in 1947 nearly half 
of Britain’s imports came from the western hemisphere, the proportion 
in 1948 was about one-third. The total volume had remained at a level 
about one-fifth less than in 1938 and had shown a fall from 47 per cent 
of the total to 42 per cent for food, drink, and tobacco, matched by an 
increase in raw materials from 27 to 33 per cent of the total. The 
remaining 1948 imports consisted mainly of machinery and processed 
materials. He emphasized the need to obtain a larger individual output 
and said that the 2} per cent annual increase implicit in the four-year 
programme submitted to the O.E.E.C. was vital. An outstanding factor 
in 1948 had been the increasing confidence which other countries had 
shown in the stability of sterling. 
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M. Schuman arrived in London. 

Palestine. A Foreign Office spokesman commenting on reports that 
the air reconnaissance had been instigated by the U.S. State Depart- 
ment said that the British authorities were entirely responsible. In con- 
versations on the situation which took place in the State Department at 
the end of the year, however, the urgent need for precise information as 
to the fact and extent of the Israeli incursion into Egypt was clear to 
both sides. As such information was unobtainable from United Nations 
sources owing to the exclusion of United Nations observers by the 
Israeli authorities, the British authorities had recourse to the only other 
means available of obtaining such information—namely, air recon- 
naissance. 

14 Jan.—Trade and Financial Agreements with Poland (see Poland). 

Argentine Embassy on foreigners in Argentina (see Argentina). 

France. After the conclusion of two-day discussions between Mr 
Bevin and M. Schuman, the Foreign Office announced that views had 
been exchanged on ‘all the current international problems affecting the 
two Governments, and in particular Germany, European Union, the 
Atlantic Pact, the Mediterranean, the Middle East, South-East Asia, 
and the Far East’. No decisions had been taken, but a number of 
important points had been cleared up. Agreement had been reached 
on methods of extending to other parts of the world the close co- 
operation already existing in European affairs. M. Schuman later told 
a press conference that more progress had been made in harmonizing 
the views of the two countries than he had thought possible, and 
referred specifically in this connection to the problems of Germany 
and of European unity. He admitted that Italy’s adherence to the 
North Atlantic pact had been discussed. 

15 fan.—Communism. The press described a political letter signed by 
Mr Pollitt, which the Communist Party had sent to all its members. 
After denouncing the Government and Right-wing trade union leader- 
ship it called for a rally of the working class in 1949 ‘to achieve its 
legitimate demands’. Improved conditions could only be won by a 
struggle of the mass movement, not by high-level negotiations. Special 
attention should be paid to party organization which must be firmly 
based in the factories. The Government must be defeated, and for this 
it was necessary to create a ‘united front’ with the Left-wing of the 
Labour Party and to make a supreme effort in the electoral field. 

17 Jan.—A Minister was appointed to Luxembourg (where Britain 
was previously represented by the Ambassador in Brussels). 

Germany. Discussions began at the Foreign Office with U.S. and 
French diplomatic representatives on the Occupation Statute. 

Military Security Board set up (see Germany). 

South Africa. Mr Leif Egeland, the South African High Com- 
missioner and a native of Durban, told a press conference in London 
that in his opinion the riots were caused by the long-standing resentment 
felt by the Zulus in Natal against business exploitation by the Indians. 

18 Fan.—Mr Attlee received Sir Basil Brooke, Prime Minister of 
Northern Ireland. 
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Palestine.. Mr Bevin told Parliament in answer to questions that the 
Government had been using all its influence in conjunction with the 
U.S.A. to promote an armistice between Jews and Arabs. In view of the 
delicate negotiations in progress at Rhodes and elsewhere, a debate on 
the subject might have a disturbing effect and must be postponed. The 
Government had decided to release the Jewish immigrants of military 
age detained in Cyprus. On the subject of the dispatch of troops to 
Aqaba, he said that future action would be determined ‘by our treaty 
obligations and United Nations decisions’. There was no obligation or 
intention to engage in any offensive action. On the question of the 
recognition of Israel he said that the Government had been trying to 
arrive at an arrangement on the basis of U.N. decisions. 

Reply to protest (see Palestine). Discussions with U.S.A. (see U.S.A.). 

Mr Bevin received the Chinese Ambassador. 

Antarctic. The Foreign Office announced that as a result of recent 
discussions the Government had reached mutual agreement with 
Argentina and Chile not to send warships south of latitude 60 degrees 
during the 1948-9 Antarctic season apart from the customary routine 
movements. Argentine statement (see Argentina). 

Korea. The recognition by the Government of the Republic of 
Korea was announced. 

19 Jan.—Palestine. Mr Henderson, Secretary of State for Air, told 
Parliament that the reconnaissance flights over Egypt which had begun 
on 30 December and for which the Government was responsible, had 
been made with the knowledge of the Egyptian Government and 
following on conversations with the U.S. Government when the urgent 
need for precise information had been made clear by both sides. The 
information obtained had been made available to the U.S. Government 
who were aware of the means by which it had been procured. The first 
two flights, which had been accompanied by Egyptian aircraft, had 
established that the Jewish forces had reached Abu Aweigla, seventeen 
miles inside Egyptian territory. This had been confirmed on the 1, 2, 
and 4 January. On 6 January a further incursion in strength was re- 
ported. Concerning the reconnaissance on 7 January he reaffirmed the 
facts already given by the Air Ministry and added that the Mosquito 
with Tempest escort had been briefed for a photographic reconnaissance. 
The evidence showed that the pilots had been captured by Jewish troops 
some ten miles inside Egypt, though in the mélée occurring during the 
second sortie the Tempest which was shot down crashed on the 
Palestine side of the border. In answer to a question he said that though 
it was conceivable that the Jewish ground forces might have mistaken 
the aircraft for Egyptian the Jewish Spitfires who had attacked them 
from above should have been able to see the distinguishing marks. He 
also said that the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty had not been invoked. After 
further questions Mr Attlee assumed for the Government full respon- 
sibility for the action. 

In another reply Mr Henderson said that R.A.F. high level recon- 
naissance flights had been carried out since the end of the war over the 
main Middle East areas as part of a training programme and had 
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continued since the previous summer with the knowledge of the U.N, 
Mediator. Information regarding breaches of the truce on either side 
was important both to the Mediator and to the Government. Twenty 
such flights had passed over Palestine during the past two months. 

Recruiting Campaign. 'The Prime Minister broadcast an appeal for 
volunteers for the regular and auxiliary forces. 

China. Lord Henderson, Under-Secretary, Foreign Office, told the 
House of Lords that the Government had declined the Chinese 
Government’s invitation to assist in peace negotiations as this would 
confuse the issue and would be contrary to the policy of non-interven- 
tion laid down in the Moscow Declaration of December 1945. He re- 
affirmed that no change was contemplated in the status of Hongkong. 

Indonesia. Lord Henderson deplored the Dutch resort to force. 

Atlantic Defence. The Lord Chancellor told the Lords that though it 
might later be necessary to form a pact outside the United Nations the 
Government still felt itself bound by the Charter, and the Atlantic Pact, 
on which he placed great reliance, would be fully consistent with its 
provision for regional alliances. 

Anglo-U.S. Services’ Conference (see Malta). 

Hungary. In answer to a question in Parliament Mr McNeil, 
Minister of State, said that the Government strongly disapproved the 
arrest of Cardinal Mindszenty. No official protest had been made. 

20 fan.—Trade. The Board of Trade announced that 1948 exports 
totalled £1,583,300,000o—{445 million more than in 1947. With 
imports reaching £2,079,500,000 and re-exports £64,500,000 the trade 
gap was cut by £165 million to £432 million. 

Anglo-Canadian Wheat Agreement. The Ministry of Food announced 
that agreement had been reached with the Canadian Government on 
the terms of the 1949-50 wheat contract starting on 1 August. 

Mr Eden, deputy leader of the opposition, left on a two-months’ tour 
of Canada, New Zealand, and Australia. 

Franco-British Economic Commission (see France). 


GREECE. 11 Jan.—The General Staff claimed that 800 armed rebels 
had been killed or captured or had surrendered out of an estimated 
3,000 infesting Peloponnesus. Communist attacks near Argos and on 
Monemvasia in the south were repulsed, and further attacks in western 
Macedonia were reported. 

13 Jan.—The raiding force engaged in operations in western Mace- 
donia was estimated by Government sources to be about 2,000 strong. 
Government reinforcements arrived at Naoussa where the rebels held 
positions. 

Egyptian-Israeli armistice talks at Rhodes (see Palestine). 

15 Jan.—Government Changes. After abortive attempts to broaden the 
basis of his Coalition Government the Prime Minister, M. Sophoulis, 
resigned. 

16 Fan.—Government Changes. King Paul summoned the leaders of 
the ten legal political parties to the palace and told them that unless 
they formed a ‘united Government of national salvation within twenty- 
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four hours’ he would find ‘another solution’. The ten leaders later held a 
meeting and agreed to form a coalition. They asked the King to choose 
a Prime Minister and expressed the wish that Gen. Papagos should be 
nominated C.-in-C. of the Armed Forces. 

Military headquarters stated that the rebels had executed the mayor 
of Naoussa, a town councillor, and two employers, and abducted 300 
people before being driven out of the town. They were now being 
machine-gunned from the air in their flight to the plain west of Salonika. 

17 Jan.—Government Changes. The views of the ten leaders were 

resented to King Paul. Some of them submitted that their parties 
alone had a Government ready which would not be so unwieldy as one 
including all parties. 

Vice-Admiral Mountbatten arrived on a four-day visit. 

18 Fan.—Government Changes. King Paul asked M. Sophoulis 
(Liberal) to form a Government. 

19 Jan.—Government Changes. M. Sophoulis formed a Government 
composed of ten Liberals, twelve Populists, two Unionists, three New 
Party members, and one Non-Party member. It included M. Diomedes 
(Non-Party) deputy Prime Minister, M. Tsaldaris (Populist) Foreign 
Minister, M. Canellopoulos (Unionist) Minister of War, M. Markezinis 
(New Party) Minister without Portfolio, M. Helmis (Populist) Finance 
Minister, M. Stefanopoulos (Populist) Minister of Economic Co- 
ordination, and M. Rendis (Liberal) Minister of Public Security. It 
was decided to replace the Supreme Defence Council by a smaller 
War Council under the Commander-in-Chief, Gen. Papagos. 


HUNGARY. 12 Fan.—The Bench of Bishops announced in a letter 
to the Prime Minister that they were unable to continue negotiations 
with the Government. 

13 Jan.—A {2 million trade agreement with Israel was signed in 
Budapest. In return for Israeli scrap-iron and other goods Hungary 
would export finished articles and certain foodstuffs. 

18 fan.—Frontier agreement denounced (see Austria). 

19 fJan.—The Government published a Yellow Book on the case of 
Cardinal Mindszenty. 


INDIA. 10 fan.—Diplomatic relations with Eire (see Eire). 

13 Jan.—Inter-Dominion Conference (see Pakistan). 

15 Jan.—Agreement on Kashmir truce (see Kashmir). 

19 Jan.—Delhi Conference on Indonesia. Dr Sumitro, former leader of 
the Indonesian delegation at Lake Success, told press correspondents in 
Delhi that his delegation had prepared a memorandum for the con- 
ference demanding the immediate release of the political prisoners, the 
withdrawal of Dutch troops to the lines held before 18 December, and 
the lifting of the Dutch blockade. It further proposed that the interim 
Government should be established on 1 March 1949, that a general 
election for the Constituent Assembly should be held by 1 June, that 
sovereignty should be transferred and all Dutch troops be withdrawn 
by 1 September. 
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20 Jan.—Delhi Conference on Indonesia. Pandit Nehru, Prime 
Minister, opened the Conference which was attended by delegates of 
eighteen other States: Australia, Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylon, China, 
Egypt, Ethiopia, Iraq, the Lebanon, New Zealand, Nepal, Pakistan, 
Persia, the Philippines, Syria, Saudi Arabia, Siam, and the Yemen. He 
said that the Conference had been called because the freedom of a 
sister country was imperilled. It was a regional conference within the 
framework of the United Nations and its primary purpose was to 
consider how to help the Security Council, not to supplant it. Meeting 
later in closed session the Conference appointed a drafting committee 
of the representatives of Australia, Ceylon, India, and Pakistan. Evatt 
comment (see Australia). 

Troops were called out in Bengal to deal with student demonstra- 
tions in Calcutta and Behar province. 


INDO-CHINA. 14 Fan.—Coste-Floret statement (see France). 


INDONESIA. 7 fan.—Release of political prisoners and Committee of 
Good Offices report (see Security Council). Dr Drees, the Dutch Premier, 
and Jonkheer van Verduynen, the Dutch Ambassador in London, 
attended a preliminary meeting of the interim Federal Government. 

11 Fan.—The Netherlands delegation informed the Committee of 
Good Offices that Dr Soekarno, Dr Sjahrir, and Dr Salim were, at their 
express wish, staying in Sumatra. Dr Hatta and certain others of the 
detained Republican leaders were in Banka. 

13 fan.—Leaders of the federal States met at Batavia. 

A new Government was formed in East Indonesia by the former 
Premier. 

14 Jan.—Guerrilla activities (see Security Council). 

15 fan.—Members of the Good Offices Committee visited the five 
Republican leaders on Banka Island. 

16 fan.—In a report to the Security Council the Committee of Good 
Offices stated that the Republican leaders were confined to two rooms, 
all windows being enclosed by wire netting. They were permitted 
limited access to the roof under guard. Guards were on duty in sentry 
boxes immediately outside. On 10 January they had been visited by 
the High Commissioner for the Crown, who had asked them to sign 
a pledge to refrain from political activities and assured them that if 
they gave such a pledge they would be given freedom to move about 
Banka and their families would be permitted to join them. None had 
given this pledge. The Dutch authorities later wrote to the Committee 
of Good Offices expressing surprise and regret that their instructions 
concerning freedom of movement for the Republican leaders had not 
been put into effect and saying they would send two senior officers to 
the island the next day to remedy the position. 

18 Jan.—Dr Drees held discussions in Batavia with Dr Sjahrir who 
later told press correspondents that nothing had been decided for the 
future. He also said that he had not been required to sign any pledges 
and was allowed to return to his own home. 
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20 Jan.—Dr Drees and Jonkheer van Verduynen left for home. 
Delhi Conference (see India). 


IRAN. 10 fan.—The Prime Minister, M. Maraghei, said in Teheran 
that the Government wanted a larger share in the profits of the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company and in the Iranian-Russian fisheries. 


IRAQ. 8 Fan.—Government Changes. It was announced that Nuri 
Pasha’s new Cabinet included Abdul Ital Hafidh (Foreign Affairs), 
Shakir al-Wadi (Defence), Dhia Jafar (Economics), Bahauddin Nuri 
(Social Affairs), Jalal Baban (Communications, Works, and Finance), 
Mohammed Hassan Kubba (Justice), and Nakib al-Rawi (Education). 


ITALY. 7 Jan.—The Foreign Minister, Count Sforza, said in an inter- 
view that Italy’s internal divisions would not prevent her from following 
a firm foreign policy based on a growing solidarity with Europe. There 
had been differences with Britain on the question of the former Italian 
colonies but he was confident that they would soon be removed. The 
development and organization of Africa, which were so essential to 
Europe, could not be achieved without Anglo-Italian co-operation. 

Land-holding. Figures published by the Agrarian Institute after a 
two-year inquiry, showed that out of 81,500,000 acres of arable and 
forest land, 63,500,000 acres belonged to private owners and 18 million 
acres to the State. Of the privately owned estates there were 8,800,000 
of 15 acres or less, 612,803 up to 300 acres, 19,451 up to 1,500 acres, and 
1,942 larger than 1,500 acres. 

Demonstrations by unemployed took place in different parts of the 
country as a protest against alleged official delay in organizing relief 
measures. 

9 Jan.—Greece. Communist demonstrations in favour of the Greek 
rebels were held in most of the big towns. 

A British all-party Parliamentary delegation arrived in Rome. 

11 Jan.—Strikes. Over 50,000 mechanical workers in the Milan 

area held a two-hour token strike as the first move in a campaign to 
call the Government’s attention to industrial difficulties in northern 
Italy. 
13 Jan.—It was announced in Rome that the Inter-Ministerial 
Reconstruction Commitiee had decided to suspend Government 
subsidies to the Caproni, Safar, and other industries in Milan. Plans 
were believed to have been made for the migration or retraining of the 
estimated 9,000 workers who would lose their jobs. 

The Chamber of Deputies gave a farewell dinner to the British 
Parliamentary delegation, whose leader, Mr Butler (Conservative) 
expressed appreciation at the visit, and spoke of the British desire for 
closer co-operation between the two countries. 


JAPAN. 14 Jan.—Emperor exempted from war crimes (see U.S.A.). 
_ The relaxation of controls over foreign business men was announced 
in Tokyo. 
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KASHMIR. 15 Jan.—Indian and Pakistan Army chiefs meeting in 
Delhi in the presence of a military adviser to the U.N. Commission 
confirmed the informal cease-fire order of 1 January and made agreed 
recommendations to their respective Governments with regard to the 
withdrawal of the Pakistan Army, tribesmen, and Pakistan nationals sery- 
ing with the ‘Azad Kashmir forces’ from the territory of Jammu and 
Kashmir State, the exchange of prisoners between the two sides, and 
minor changes in local disposition of troops on either side. 

18 fan.—The High Commissioner for Pakistan in London stated that 
the U.N. truce and plebiscite proposals accepted by his Government 
predicted that the whole State would accede to either Dominion 
according to the result of the plebiscite. The Azad forces would not be 
disbanded, the Azad Kashmir Government would continue to admini- 
ster the territory now under control of the Pakistan Army, and ‘syn- 
chronization of the withdrawal of the armed forces of Pakistan and 
India’ would be arranged by the U.N. commission. Pending the final 
solution, the territory evacuated by Pakistan troops would be admini- 
stered by ‘local authorities’ under the surveillance of the commission. 
The term ‘local authorities’ meant the ‘Azad Kashmir Government’, 
although the commission did not recognize that Government. The 
Maharaja’s Government would not in any circumstances be permitted 
to send any military or civil officials to the territory under the control of 
‘local authorities’. 


KOREA. 18 Fan.—British recognition (see Great Britain). 


LUXEMBOURG. 17 Jan.—British Minister appointed (see Great 
Britain). 


MALAYA. 9 Jan.—Chinese and Malay leaders from Singapore and the 
Federation met in Penang and set up a good-will committee of five 
Malays and four Chinese. The Commissioner-General agreed to be its 
liaison officer. 

11 Fan.—New emergency regulations came into effect providing 
powers to repatriate the inhabitants of squatter areas known to be 
actively assisting bandits. Five hundred squatters were rounded up by 
British troops south of Kajang in Selangor. 

British troops killed five bandits on the Kedah-Perak border. 

12 fan.—Three bandits were reported to have been killed in Perak 
and another in Johore. Bandits killed four Chinese civilians in different 
parts of the Federation. 

14 Jan.—The U.S.S.R. was reported to have resumed purchases of 
rubber under a new contract signed in December. 

16 Fan.—Mr MacDonald, Commissioner-General for South-East 
Asia, said in a broadcast from Singapore that Britain would support 
any movement seeking to associate Malays, Malayan Chinese, and other 
communities owing their undivided loyalties to Malaya as a first step 
towards self-government. 
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18 Jan.—Police and Military forces examined 1,658 people and 
arrested 37 in a security check in the area south-east of Ipoh. 

19 Jan.—Terrorists attacked and wounded five police on patrol near 
Kuala Lumpur. Two terrorists were killed. 

Over five hundred squatters were evicted from their homes in South 
ohore. 
, Twelve people, including four British soldiers, were killed by bandits 
in an ambush near Temerloh, in Pahang State. 


MALTA. 19 Jan.—Officers from the United Kingdom and from the 
Fayid headquarters in the Suez Canal Zone conferred with Admiral Sir 
Arthur Power, C.-in-C., Mediterranean, and Admiral Conolly, C.-in-C., 
U.S. naval forces in the East Atlantic and Mediterranean. 


NETHERLANDS. 7 fan.—Drees in Batavia (see Indonesia). 

14 Jan.—Proposals for Indonesia (see Security Council). 

17 Jan.—Western Union. Field-Marshal Montgomery met the acting 
Premier and the Ministers of Finance, Economic Affairs, Defence, and 
Overseas Territories. It was officially stated that he had visited the 
Netherlands in order to ‘draw attention to Holland’s obligations 
under Western Union and urge compliance with them’. During his 
last visit in November 1948 he had made certain demands which had 
not yet been met and which, in view of current economic difficulties 
and of military requirements in Indonesia it would be difficult to 
achieve. A solution might be found in a lend-lease agreement with the 
U.S.A. A start had been made in rebuilding the Air Force and the 
Government was considering increasing the number of army conscripts. 

18 Jan.—Indonesia. A Labour Party congress in Amsterdam adopted 
a resolution calling for Dutch co-operation with the United Nations ‘by 
immediate implementation of her political promises to Indonesia and 
the Security Council’. 


NEW ZEALAND. 8 JFan.—Premier on Pacific defence (see Canada). 
19 fan.—Antarctic. Mr Nash, acting Prime Minister, said in Wel- 

lington that contrary to certain reports the Government favoured the 

U.S. proposal for an international settlement of the Antarctic dispute. 


NORTH ATLANTIC DEFENCE. 7 Jan.—Mr Lovett told a press 
conference in Washington that progress on the discussions had been 
gratifying but not as fast as certain press rumours indicated. 

18 Jan.—Unden’s statement (see Sweden). 


PAKISTAN. 13 Jan.—The inter-Dominion Conference at Karachi 
ended with agreement on several points concerning evacuee property. 
Other questions were left over for discussion at a later conference. It 
was decided to set up a permanent inter-Dominion commission to 
review and supervise the working of agreed arrangements concerned 
with evacuee property. 

15 Jan.—Agreement on Kashmir truce (see Kashmir). 
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16 fan.—Sir Zafrullah Khan, Foreign Minister, said in a speech in 
Lahore that the British Commonwealth had proved ‘much more 
effective in times of crisis than the United Nations’. No constraint was 
put on Commonwealth members with regard to the attitude they 
wanted to adopt in any particular matter. 

18 Fan.—Statement on plebiscite (see Kashmir). 


PALESTINE. 7 Fan.—M. Vigier, personal deputy of the acting 
Mediator, informed the Israeli Foreign Ministry that the Egyptian 
Government was ready to start negotiations with Israel concerning the 
implementation of the Security Council’s resolutions of 4 and 16 
November 1948. According to a U.N. spokesman at Tel Aviv, fighting 
in the Negeb stopped at noon (G.M.T.) and later officers of both armies 
met on the field to discuss ways and means of enforcing the cease-fire. 
Israeli Army headquarters stated however that as a result of renewed 
Egyptian counter-attacks, fighting was continuing on the outskirts of 
Rafah. U.N. observers went to the central front to investigate Israeli 
complaints of renewed Iraqi attacks. 

U.S. mediation offer (see Egypt). 

8 Fan.—British force sent to Transjordan (see Great Britain). 

British Aircraft. British statement on Jewish attacks against R.A.F. 
(see Great Britain), Mr Marriot, the British Consul-General in Haifa, 
handed a text of the statement to a representative of the Israeli Govern- 
ment together with the following protest: ‘H.M. Government take a 
grave view of the events recorded in the attached statement issued by 
the Air Ministry which have resulted in the loss of five British aircraft 
as a result of unprovoked attacks by Jewish aircraft over Egyptian 
territory. They have informed the U.N. acting Mediator [Dr Bunche] of 
these events, and also wish to make a strong protest to the Jewish 
authorities at Tel Aviv and to reserve all their rights both with regard 
to claims for compensation and to all possible subsequent action’. 

An official Israeli spokesman in Tel Aviv said that the incident 
occurred when Israeli air and ground units were engaged with Egyptian 
attacks within Palestinian territory. The British aircraft were flying 
low over Israeli troops. A second formation was later seen flying 
northward in battle formation over Israeli territory and carrying wing 
bombs. At least two aircraft had been shot down and two prisoners 
had been taken. He denied that they had been shot down over Egyptian 
territory. 

M. Shertok, Foreign Minister, received the Soviet Ambassador, M. 
Yershov. 

9 Jan.—Transjordan. The provisional Government protested to M. 
Vigier against Britain’s ‘unilateral action’ in sending troops to Aqaba 
which could have no purpose but to threaten Israel’s territory, and 
requested that U.N. representatives be sent to the area to observe 
British military operations and ensure that British forces did not cross 
the Israeli frontier. 

British Aircraft. Mr Shertok, refused to accept the British com- 
munications as they were addressed to “The Jewish authorities in 
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Tel Aviv’ instead of to the Provisional Government of Israel. An official 
Israeli spokesman in Tel Aviv reaffirmed that the aircraft were shot 
down over Palestine, and added that one of the captured pilots had 


admitted that he had had orders to photograph the battle area and the 


positions of the opposing troops. U.N. observers reported the inspection 


of one wrecked aircraft ten miles within the Palestinian frontier. 


The U.S., French, and Yugoslav representatives in Tel Aviv called 


"at the Foreign Office. 


POT BOURNE OER, LE OA te, 


Eight British employees of the Consolidated Oil Refineries at Haifa 
left for Cyprus. 

The remaining Israeli troops in Egypt were withdrawn, according to 
Israeli Army headquarters. 

Armistice. M. Vigier invited the Israeli and Egyptian Governments 
to begin Armistice negotiations on 12 January in Rhodes. 

10 Jan.—The provisional Government again refused to accept the 
British protest because it still referred to the ‘Jewish authorities in 
Tel Aviv’. The Cabinet approved a Government decision to charge 
Britain before the Security Council with contravening its resolution 
(see Vol. IV, p. 379) forbidding the introduction of fighting personnel 
into Israel and the Arab States. 

Armistice. Egyptian stipulation (see Egypt). The provisional Govern- 
ment informed Dr Bunche that it refused to withdraw. 

11 fan.—Armistice. The Israeli Foreign Ministry told M. Vigier 
that the Government would refuse to accept any other conditions which 
Egypt was likely to attach to the holding of negotiations. 

British Air Ministry announcement and Foreign Office statement 
(see Great Britain). 

12 fJan.—In a statement to the British press at Rehovot, Dr Weiz- 
mann, President of the Council, said that he had always stood for co- 
operation between Great Britain and the Jewish people. A very serious 
situation had developed, however, as the result of circumstances beyond 
the control of Israel, which could plunge the whole world into war. 
Every war began with misunderstandings, but there was nothing in the 
facts to justify the present unhappy developments. 

During the recent fighting Israel had been defending territory 
awarded to it by the United Nations. It had not carried out an invasion 
of Egypt. Some of its troops had crossed the frontier but only in pursuit 
of an enemy which, in defiance of the Charter and the United Nations, 
had invaded its territory, and which one time had stood poised for 
attack less than twenty miles from Tel Aviv. Israeli troops had since 
been withdrawn across the frontier and there was not a single Jewish 
soldier left on Egyptian territory. On the other hand, armies of four 
Arab States still remained on Israeli soil. Must it be accepted that cross- 
ing the frontier was illegal for Israel but legal for the Arabs? 

The news of the death of the R.A.F. officer, who had been buried at 
Ramleh the previous day, had been received in Palestine with deep 
sorrow and sincere regret, but it was a death for which Israel could not 
be held responsible. The formation to which he belonged flew over the 
battlefield in aircraft identical with those used by the Egyptian Air 
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Force. It had since been established that at the time of the fighting the 
national identity of the aircraft was unknown. It was only known that 
they were not Israeli aircraft and that they had come from Egypt. 

These facts did not warrant a declaration of cold war, and he could 
not think of any other reason for so doing. Israel wanted to make peace 
with the Arab States and its representatives had already flown to Rhodes 
to negotiate. His personal friendship with some Arab leaders was long 
and honourable, and he knew that in time Jew and Arab could learn to 
live together in peace. This view was shared by many Englishmen, and 
Col. T. E. Lawrence once said that only through co-operation with Jews 
could the Arabs grow. 

Israel had no designs on the territory of others, but it needed the land 
awarded to it by the United Nations to settle the tragic survivors of Nazi 
persecution whom the Allied armies had helped to snatch from certain 
death. For this scheme the large-scale colonization of the Negeb area J 
was indispensable. Israel had no other desire but peace. It had enough 
to do consolidating its country politically, economically, and socially, F 
and it might play an important part as a pioneer of scientific research FO 
and development in the Middle East. It wanted to remain a neutral J 
country. To accuse it of being an ally or a puppet of Russia against the F 
West or of being an ally of the western democracies against the East, 
was equally absurd. Israel owned no ‘Red ’planes’ and there were no 
Soviet citizens in its defence forces. Strict neutrality was the life-blood 
of its existence. e 

He concluded with an appeal to the British people to utilize their 
unique influence in the Middle East to help towards peace and recon- )~ 
ciliation. It would also be to their own best interests. 

British Aircraft. One of the British pilots who had baled out told press 
correspondents in Tel Aviv that he was flying over the Negeb when his 
aircraft was shot down. He was familiar with the terrain because of his 
war experience but it was probable that the leader of the flight was 
ignorant that the frontier had been crossed. Instructions had been given [- 
to photograph advanced positions of the Israeli forces in Egypt, but the | 
frontier was crossed without his seeing any Israeli troops. Air Ministry 
comment (see Great Britain). 

U.N. observers confirmed that the Israeli troops had been withdrawn 
from Egyptian territory. 

Armistice Talks. The Israeli and Egyptian delegations arrived at 
Rhodes and held separate preliminary meetings with Dr Bunche. 

13 Jan.—Armistice Talks. After further separate meetings with the 
Egyptian and Israeli representatives, Dr Bunche told the U.N. sec- 
retariat that both delegations were empowered to ‘negotiate, conclude, 
and initial’ an armistice agreement subject to final ratification by their 
respective Governments. e 
14 fan.—Armistice Talks. After a short discussion the two delegations 
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contacted the Governments of Iraq, Syria, Transjordan, and the 
Lebanon on the subject of re-opening armistice negotiations, Israeli 


and Lebanese representatives met near the frontier for preliminary 


H discussions and M. Shertok, Foreign Minister, said that contacts had 
” heen re-established with Transjordan. M. Shertok also said that his 
- Government had no expansionist policy and agreed that frontiers should 


be decided by negotiation and not by force of arms. He criticized the 
presence of British troops at Aqaba as a danger to the tentative dis- 
cussions and as an unnecessary precaution. Although Israel wanted an 
outlet on the Gulf of Aqaba she did not covet the “Transjordanian 
village of Aqaba’ itself. 

17 Jan.—The provisional Government agreed to a U.N. request to 


4 allow the sick and wounded to be evacuated from Faluja. 


Jerusalem. Israeli and Arab Legion authorities met to discuss the 


| truce. 


The Conciliation Commission set up by the U.N. General Assembly 


- in December (see Vol. IV, p. 816) and consisting of U.S., French, and 
_ Turkish representatives, held its first meeting in Geneva and decided 


to establish its headquarters in Jerusalem from 24 January. 
18 Jan.—Decision to release immigrants in Cyprus (see Great 


' Britain). 


British Aircraft. In a reply to the British protest (which had eventually 
been received detached from its offending address) the provisional 
Government stated that though it regretted the incident it rejected any 
responsibility. The evidence of the two pilots was cited to prove that the 
planes had been flying over Israeli territory when attacked and that they 
had had instructions to photograph Israeli positions. Even if the facts of 
the British statement were correct, the dispatch of aircraft to the battle 
zone in collaboration with Egyptian forces for the purpose of obtaining 
information of the Israeli positions would constitute a breach of neutral- 
ity which would warrant military counter-action. 

19 Jan.—U.S. loan to Israel (see U.S.A.). 

French decision on recognition of Israel (see France). 

Armistice Talks. A further meeting was held between Israeli and 
Lebanese delegates. 

Armistice Talks. U.N. sources stated that the Israeli delegation in 
Rhodes had agreed to the evacuation of the Egyptian garrison at Faluja. 


POLAND. 10 Fan.—M. Cyrankiewicz, Prime Minister, told Parlia- 
ment that ‘a section of the Roman Catholic hierarchy’ were indulging in 
hostile political activities which demanded ‘severe punishment’. 

The 1949 investment plan which was read in Parliament amounted 
to {290 million, compared with £221 million in 1948, and included 
£56,500,000 for the armed forces and £31,500,000 for the security and 
police forces. 

14 Jan.—Trade Agreement. A five-year trade and finance agreement 
with Great Britain was signed in Warsaw providing for an exchange of 
goods totalling about £130 million each way. In return for agricultural 
produce and timber, Poland would receive raw materials including 
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wool, rubber and crude oil, manufactured goods, and capital equipment, 

An agreement was also made to release £500,000 worth of Polish 
assets in Great Britain, which were ‘frozen’ during the war. Discussions 
were to be held in London in February on compensation for British 
property nationalized in Poland and on the forms of Polish pre-war 
indebtedness. Towards meeting British claims Poland would make cer- 
tain payments on account from her released sterling assets, amounting 
by the end of 1950 to about £500,000 and similarly from 1951 to 195; 
would pay a percentage of the proceeds of Polish exports to Great 
Britain amounting to about £4,750,000. 

15 Jan.—Trade agreement with the U.S.S.R. (see U.S.S.R.). 


RUMANIA. 14 fan.—A law was passed introducing the death penalty 
for offences against the State. These included high treason, working for 
the enemy, transmission of State secrets, attempted rebellion against the 
Republic, destruction of factories, railways, or other means of com- 
munication and of industrial, agricultural, and forestry products, and 
failure by public servants to carry out their duties resulting in public 
disasters. 


SCANDINAVIAN DEFENCE. 14 Fan.—The Committee set up in 
October (see Vol. IV, p. 708) concluded its work. 
18 Jan.—Unden’s statement (see Sweden). 


SOUTH AFRICA. 7 Jan.—Statistics published by the Johannesburg 
Chamber of Commerce showed an unfavourable trade balance for 1948 
of £S.A. 160 million—the largest in the Union’s history. 

14 Jan.—At least twenty-seven people were killed and over 400 
injured in racial riots in Durban and the surrounding district. Indian 
quarters were looted and burnt and hundreds of Indians were reported 
to have fled into the bush. Dr Malan, Prime Minister, broadcast 
instructions to Army officers and men in Durban to report to barracks, 
and later detachments of the Navy, Army, and Air Force were called out 
to help the police. 

16 Jan.—The situation in Durban was quieter following a renewed 
outbreak when three Indian houses were set alight. Armed Africans 
and Indians were reported to be causing trouble in outlying districts. 
The Ministers of Justice and Defence said in a joint statement that the 
position was completely under control and that steps had been taken 
to deal with further outbreaks. A total of eighty-five people had been 
killed, including an almost equal number of Indians and Africans, and 
one European, 309 Africans and 249 Indians were detained in hospital. 

An Indian shop in Johannesburg was reported to have been damaged 
by a bomb thrown from a car. 

17 Jan.—Dr Malan, Prime Minister, announced that the Govern- 
ment would appoint a judicial commission of inquiry to investigate the 
causes of the riots. Over 100 Africans, Indians, and Europeans 
appeared in court in Durban on charges including arson, public 
violence, theft, and possession of firearms, and over 370 non-Europeans 
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were reported to be in prison awaiting trial. The Government told the 
City Council that the police and troop reinforcements, estimated at 
about 2,000, would remain there indefinitely. Further casualties were 
reported in race riots in Pietermaritzburg. Statement by High Com- 
missioner in London (see Great Britain). 

18 Jan.—Four more people died in hospital in Durban, raising the 
total death roll to 121. Fifty Africans and Indians were injured in 
sporadic incidents in Pietermaritzburg. 

20 fJan.—The Transvaal Indian Congress asked Dr Malan to ban the 
South African Protection League (which advocated the removal of all 
Indians from the country). The manager of the municipal Native 
Administration Department at Pietermaritzburg alleged that Indians 
were deliberately provoking Africans, who had expressed a desire not to 
fight but were being kept under control with great difficulty. 


SWEDEN. 11 Jan.—The Ambassadors in London, Washington, and 
Moscow were summoned to Stockholm for consultations. 

The new Budget proposals presented to the Riksdag included 794 
million kroner (£54,750,000) for defence, an increase of 22 million 
kroner over 1948. 

18 Fan.—Scandinavian Defence. M. Unden, Prime Minister, told 
Parliament that the Government was prepared to consider a Scandinav- 
ian defence union as ‘an effort for the stabilization of peace’ on the 
presumption that the union would stay outside the great blocs of the 
world and would try to remain neutral in the event of war. There 
would, however, be an obligation to go to war if either of the other two 
Scandinavian countries were attacked. In Norway and Denmark there 
was considerable opinion in favour of joining the Atlantic pact, though 
in Denmark the Scandinavian attitude was also strongly supported. But 
neither country had yet made a final decision. The leaders of the 
Lberal and Conservative parties made statements supporting the idea of 
a Scandinavian defence alliance and only the Communists opposed it. 


SWITZERLAND. 17 Yan.—M. Schuman, the French Foreign 
Minister, arrived in Berne. In a speech at an official reception he 
appealed for Swiss confidence in those who were striving to create a 
united Europe. 


TRANSJORDAN. 8 ¥an.—Treaty with Great Britain invoked and 
dispatch of British troops to Aqaba (see Great Britain). 
9 Jan.—Israeli protest (see Palestine). 


TRIESTE. 7 Jan.—Vice-Admiral Mountbatten arrived for a three-day 
visit. 
TURKEY. 14 Jan.—M. Saka’s Government resigned. 

15 Yan.—President Inénii asked M. Semsettin Giinalty, vice- 


chairman of the parliamentary group of the People’s Party, to form a 
new Government. 
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16 Fan.—M. Giinalty formed a Government consisting of M. Nihat 
Erim (deputy Prime Minister); M. Nurullah Sumer (Co-ordination an 
E.R.P.); M. Fuat Sirmen (Justice); M. Nejmedin Sadak (Foreign 
Affairs); M. Husnii Chakir (Defence); M. Tahsin Banguoglu (Educa. 
tion); M. Sait Barlas (Economy and Commerce); M. Cavit Oral 
(Agriculture); Dr Beyazid (Health); M. Emin Erisirgil (Interior); 
M. Sevket Adalan (Public Works); M. Ismail Aksal (Finance); M, 
Azil Biirge (Customs and Monopolies); M. Kemal Satir (Communica. 
tions); M. Reshat Sirer (Labour). 


UNITED NATIONS 
BALKANS COMMISSION 

11 fan.—It was learnt that further requests had been sent to the 
U.S.S.R. and Poland to take their seats on the committee. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 

17 Jan.—E.C.E. It was announced in Geneva that the commission 
had submitted to the International Bank a scheme for the development 
of hydro-electric power in Austria at a cost of about $212 million. 
Two-thirds of the energy would go to the Bizone and the remainder 
would be divided between Austria, Italy, and Switzerland. 


EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 

7 Ffan.—It was announced that a campaign was to be launched to 
raise $50,000 to meet the educational needs of 400,000 Arab refugees. 
Plans had also been made for the resettlement of some 40,000 ‘intel- 
lectual refugees’ from I.R.O. camps in Germany, Austria, and Italy. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 

17 FJan.—Corfu Channel. The court resumed its hearings. The vice- 
president announced that three neutral naval experts had been asked 
to go to Yugoslavia for a further investigation. Sir Frank Soskice, the 
British Solicitor-General, said that although certain debatable points 
had been cleared up no fundamental changes had occurred in Britain’s 
demands on Albania. 

18 Fan.—Corfu Channel. Sir Frank Soskice concluded the British 
reply to points arising from the case and claimed a total of £875,000 
compensation from Albania. 

20 Fan.—Corfu Channel. Counsel for Albania said that his country 
was the only one bordering the Adriatic which had neither mines nor 
ships capable of laying them. His Government did not accept the 
unproved accusation against Yugoslavia, but in any case one State 
could not be held responsible for the actions of another State on the 
grounds of the close relations between them. 


PALESTINE COMMISSION 
17 Jan.—Meeting in Geneva (see Palestine). 
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SECURITY COUNCIL : 
‘an.—Indonesia. Discussions were resumed at Lake Success. Dr 


van Royen (Netherlands) said that the Republican leaders had been 
released from ‘enforced residence’ but that Dr Soekarno, Dr Hatta, 
Dr Sjahrir, and Dr Salim were temporarily confined to the island of 
Banka. M. Palar (Indonesia) described Republican guerilla tactics as 
‘only the beginning of our war of self-defence’. After renewing his 
request for the withdrawal of troops to the old truce lines and calling for 
the unrestricted freedom of the political leaders, he said that the dis- 
cussions in Indonesia conducted by Dr Drees would be held under 
duress and declared that the Republic could only recognize negotiations 
held under the auspices of the Committee of Good Offices. The 
Australian delegate supported these three minimum requirements. 


_ A report received from the Committee of Good Offices said that the 
’ Dutch cease-fire order, qualified as it was by a proviso to continue action 
_ against disturbing elements, did not comply with the Council’s orders. 
' The Dutch authorities were blamed for preventing any independent 


field investigations. 
8 ¥an.—Palestine. The Israeli delegation refused to forward to its 


Government a British protest against the shooting down of R.A.F. 


: planes by Jewish forces over Egyptian territory (see Great Britain and 


Palestine) because it was addressed to the ‘Jewish authorities in Tel 
Aviv’ and not to the Provisional Government. 

11 Jan.—Palestine. Mr Eban, the Israeli representative at the United 
Nations, said in a letter to Gen. McNaughton, President of the Council, 
that the movement of a British force to Aqaba ‘can only be interpreted 
as being designed to threaten the region of Israel lying in the southern 
Negeb’, and was a repudiation of the Council’s resolution of 29 May 
last year. The flights which led to the shooting down of British aircraft 
over Israeli territory were not only a breach of the truce but also a 
violation of neutrality since neither Egypt nor Israel had requested 
British military intervention. He said it was difficult to assume that 
British naval movements in the eastern Mediterranean were designed 
exclusively for defence purposes, and alleged that recent British man- 
oeuvres in Tripolitania were based on simulated landings on the coast 
of Israel. These incidents marked the climax of a sustained effort by 
the United Kingdom to render assistance to the Arab States. Until 
recently this aid had consisted of the clandestine supply of war material 
of all kinds to Egypt, Iraq, and Transjordan. 

Indonesia. Dr Jessup (U.S.A.) condemned Dutch action which, by 
defying the Council’s orders, had violated the U.N. Charter and said 
that his Government would not accept a solution based on the illegal 
use of force. Early and definite dates should be fixed for free and secret 
elections for a provisional Legislature and Constituent Assembly and 
for the transfer of sovereignty from the Netherlands to the United 
States of Indonesia. The transfer of sovereignty should be preceded 
by the withdrawal of all Dutch armies at the earliest date compatible 
with the maintenance of public order. He accused the U.S.S.R. of 
having ‘shammed’ in the discussions since the Soviet Union was 
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‘fundamentally opposed to the Government of the Republic of 
Indonesia’ and acting through local Communists had tried to under. 
mine lawful government there. M. Malik (U.S.S.R.) accused the U.S.A. 
and Britain of having encouraged Dutch aggression and quoted the 
provision for consultation in the Western Union Treaty as proof that 
Dutch action must have been taken with the agreement, or knowledge, 
of Britain, France, and Belgium. 

14 Fan.—Indonesia. Dr van Royen (Netherlands) told the Council 
that his Government intended to set up an all-Indonesian Federal 
Government within a month and to make every effort to hold in the 
third quarter of the year free elections for a representative body with a 
view to establishing a United States of Indonesia. The transfer of 
sovereignty would be effected if possible in 1950. He proposed that 
the Good Offices Committee should supervise the elections, and that 
when the elected body had drawn up a Constitution, and submitted it to 
the participating States, and after the interim Government had pro- 
posed the administrative organization of the new State, a round-table 
conference between Dutch and Indonesian representatives should dis- 
cuss the draft statute for the Netherlands-Indonesian Union. Sir 
Alexander Cadogan (Britain) approved this announcement but insisted 
on the importance of the immediate and unconditional release of the 
Republican leaders, and proposed that the projected interim Govern- 
ment should include recognizable Republican elements. He also said 
that although the Council could not approve the Dutch police action it 
would be unrealistic and unwise to demand the reversal of the unhappy 
situation. Withdrawal of the Dutch troops might lead to terrible dangers. 
Mr Hood (Australia) said that the Council was irrevocably committed 
to recognition of the Republic. He urged the unconditional release of 
the political prisoners and the early withdrawal of Dutch troops. 

A report received from the Committee of Good Offices based on 
observation in the Soerabaya area said that roving guerrilla bands 
were destroying communications and property on a very large scale, 
and that Dutch troops were insufficient to maintain order. A Dutch 
spokesman at The Hague denied the truth of this report which was 
‘in complete contradiction’ to information reaching the Netherlands. 

16 Fan.—Indonesia. Report on political prisoners (see Indonesia). 

17 Jan.—Indonesia. Dr van Royen (Netherlands) expressed his 
Government’s regret at the conditions under which the Republican 
leaders on Banka Island were being held contrary to its instructions, 
and said that severe measures would be taken against those responsible. 
He announced that Dr Sjahrir had accepted an invitation to confer with 
Dr Drees in Batavia. M. Rao (India) said that five points were essential 
for a solution of the dispute: (1) the release and restoration to authority 
of the Republican leaders; (2) the reconstitution of the Good Offices 
Committee as a commission to ensure greater participation by the 
Council in the peace efforts; (3) the withdrawal of Dutch troops by 
1 March; (4) the establishment of definite dates for a plebiscite and for 
the transfer of sovereignty; (5) the lifting of the economic blockade 
against the Republic. 
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18 Jan.—Palestine. A message was received from Dr Bunche request- 

ing that his functions as mediator should be taken over as soon as 

ossible by the Conciliation Commission in order to avoid an undesir- 
able multiplicity of agencies working for the same purpose. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 
12 ¥an.—British East Africa. A petition accusing Great Britain of 


exploiting the people of Tanganyika through the groundnut scheme was 
filed with the United Nations by a resident of Tanganyika. 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 
7 Jan.—It was announced that Paraguay had been admitted as the 


fifty-seventh member state. 


U.S.A. 7 fan.—Government Changes. President Truman told a press 
conference in Washington that he had accepted the resignation of Mr 
Marshall, on grounds of ill-health, as Secretary of State and had 
appointed in succession Mr Dean Acheson (who was Under-Secretary of 
State from 1945 to 1947). Mr Lovett, Under-Secretary of State, had 
also resigned and would be replaced by Mr James Webb, Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget. The resignations would become effective on 
20 January. These appointments implied no change in foreign policy. 
Allegations that there was a ‘Forrestal-Marshall-Lovett’ foreign policy as 
distinct from a “Truman’ policy were without foundation. 

Lovett on North Atlantic defence (see North Atlantic Defence). 

Economic Report. Statistics quoted in an economic review of 1948 
which Mr Truman presented to Congress revealed that the gross 
national product rose to an annual level of $252,700 million compared 
with $231,600 million in 1947. Attention was drawn to the dangers of 
both inflation and deflation and while some of the recommendations on 
fiscal policy made in the State of the Union speech (see p. 25) were 
repeated, it was pointed out that the Government was equally com- 
mitted to an anti-depression policy and that it might be necessary to 
employ some combination of anti-inflationary and anti-deflationary 
measures to combat either contingency. 

Mediation offer in Palestine (see Egypt). 

8 fan.—Air Force. Mr Symington, Secretary of the Air Force, said in 
an annual report that among the main points to be considered in framing 
a four-year programme were the emergence of the ‘polar frontier’ as a 
probably decisive theatre in any inter-continental conflict; the com- 
plexity of modern weapons; the inability to count on a monopoly of 
atomic weapons after 1952; and the vital necessity to achieve air supre- 
macy by that date. 

Chinese Note (see China). 

9 ¥an.—Ruhr. The State Department announced that it considered it 
neither practicable nor desirable to insist on international ownership of 
the Ruhr. 

Palestine. Dr Bunche, acting mediator, said in New York that Britain 
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as well as Israel and Egypt must adhere to the U.N. new cease-fire order 
in Palestine. 

10 fan.—Trade Unions. The A.F. of L. issued a declaration from its 
European office in Brussels calling for a new international Trade Union 
body to replace the W.F.T.U., which was an ‘instrument for Russian 
domination’. 

Budget. Mr Truman’s estimates for the 1949-50 Budget which he 
presented to Congress, included the following main items: expenditure 
$41,900 million ($1,700 million more than in the current year); income, 
$41,000 million; new taxes, $4,000 million. $14,300 million would be 
spent on national defence and $6,700 million on international aid 
exclusive of military aid to western Europe. Later in the year sub- 
stantial funds would be requested to give military assistance to members 
of the proposed North Atlantic Alliance and also to ‘certain other 
countries where the provision of such assistance is important to our 
national security.’ Interest on the public debt amounted to about $5,500 
million, and a similar sum was estimated for benefits to ex-servicemen, 
Of the remaining $10,000 million, expenditure included $2,400 million 
for social welfare, health etc., $1,900 million for the development of 
natural resources including atomic energy; $1,700 million for agricul- 
ture; and $1,600 million for transport and communications. 

Palestine. A spokesman of the State Department told a press con- 
ference in Washington that America had suggested that Britain and 
Israel should consider the shooting down of the five R.A.F. planes as a 
‘regrettable incident’ which would not interfere with the armistice 
negotiations in Rhodes. 

11 fan.—Palestine. The Zionist Emergency Council sent messages 
to local committees throughout the States urging ‘unprecedented efforts 
to make public opinion aware . . . that Britain was the real enemy of 
Israel’. 

European Recovery Programme. An O.E.E.C. mission headed by Baron 
Snoy, representing the Chairman of the Council, Sir Edmund Hall- 
Patch, chairman of the Executive Committee, and M. Marjolin, 
Secretary-General, arrived in Washington to help the E.C.A. to prepare 
facts and figures for the Congressional debate on the second year of the 
Marshall Plan. M. Marjolin said that no-one in the O.E.E.C. assumed 
that the U.S.A. would supply the deficit revealed in the interim four- 
year report. This must be reduced by: (1) fiscal stabilization; (2) in- 
creased exports; (3) developing new sources of supply outside the dollar 
area; (4) increased inter-European trade; (5) cutting down of imports. 

12 Jan.—China. Mr Lovett, Under-Secretary of State, said that a 
Note had been received from the Chinese Government with a request 
that its contents should not be revealed. 

E.R.P. Mr Hoffmann, E.C.A. administrator, said in a speech in 
Detroit that he was convinced that the U.S.S.R. was pursuing an “all- 
out drive . . . for world domination’. Recovery in Western Europe could 
not be assured by economic operations alone, but must be supported by 
U.S. military strength sufficient to dissuade the Kremlin from any rash 
ventures. 
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Palestine. Mr Lovett, Under-Secretary of State, told a press con- 
ference in Washington that the Government had always viewed very 
seriously any act which might jeopardize the chances of success of the 
truce negotiations and had urged Britain, Israel, and Egypt to use 
restraint. Similar recommendations had been made to all three Govern- 
ments after the British had intimated that troops were being sent to 
Aqaba and again after the incident of the shooting down of British air- 
craft. He had no information to support British charges that the Security 
Council was losing control of the situation. Any measure of restraint 
which might be shown by the British would be due to their own good 
judgment, and not necessarily to U.S. representations. 

Mr Lovett received M. Epstein, the Israeli representative, the British 
Ambassador, and the former Prime Minister of Transjordan, Samir 
Rifai Pasha. 

The State Department supported British charges that Czecho- 
slovakia had permitted the shipment of arms to Israel. 

13 Jan.—North Atlantic Defence. It was announced in Washington 
that Mr Truman had approved a programme for military aid to 
Western Europe. Mr Forrestal, Secretary for Defence, said that the 
programme had also been approved by the National Security Council. 

China. After calling on Mr Lovett to discuss the Chinese Note, Dr 
Koo, the Chinese Ambassador, said that his Government would pursue 
a peace policy until it succeeded or until it was proved that the Com- 
munists did not desire peace. 

Palestine. Reports that the Government had instigated British air 
reconnaissance over Egypt denied (see Great Britain). These reports 
were also denied by Mr Truman and a State Department official, the 
latter adding that though the British Government had not been 
approached on the subject of Israeli incursions into Egyptian territory, 
the Israeli and Egyptian Governments had been asked for information. 

14 Jan.—Mr Truman received the former Prime Minister of Trans- 
jordan and later Mr Fraser, Prime Minister of New Zealand. 

North Atlantic Defence. The State Department spokesman said that 
priority in future shipments of U.S. military supplies would be given to 
those foreign countries within the scope of the ‘Vandenberg resolution’ 
passed by the Senate last June (see Vol. IV, p. 427). 

Japan. The State Department announced that Japan’s eleven ex- 
enemies including the U.S.S.R., had made a secret agreement three 
years ago to exempt Emperor Hirohito from trial for alleged war crimes. 

North Atlantic Defence. The State Department published a report 
Collective Security in the North Atlantic Area describing post-war 
difficulties between the U.S.S.R. and the West and explaining that 
Soviet obstruction of the United Nations had made it necessary for the 
free nations to adopt supplementary security programmes. 

15 fan.—Navy. Mr Sullivan, Secretary of the Navy, disclosed in his 
annual report that the total naval strength was 277 major units (from 
battleships to submarines) on active service and 667 in reserve; 516 
miscellaneous units on active service and 1,263 in reserve. The Navy 
and Marine Corps had a total of 14,500 aircraft and 85 airships, includ- 
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ing those in storage and in use for training purposes. The Atlantic 
fleet consisted of six carriers, two light carriers, four escort carriers, one 
battleship, sixteen cruisers, seventy-one destroyers, eight destroyer 
escorts, and forty-one submarines. The Pacific fleet had five carriers, 
three escort carriers, one battleship, fifteen cruisers, sixty-four de- 
stroyers, five destroyer escorts, and thirty-five submarines. The report 
paid special attention to submarine warfare and said that the Navy 
was building three ‘anti-submarine submarines’ and was trying to 
harness atomic power for their propulsion. It also said that the accuracy 
of air-to-surface guided missiles had been ‘greatly improved’. 

17 fan.—The E.C.A. announced the suspension of shipments of flour 
and wheat to China as the southern ports were said to be over supplied. 

Military Security Board set up (see Germany). 

Discussions on Occupation Statute (see Great Britain). 

The E.C.A. announced that Mr Hoffman had accepted the recom- 
mendations of the Humphreys Committee on German dismantling. 
He had sent the report, which was temporarily being kept secret, to the 
State Department. 

18 Fan.—Mr Lovett continued discussions on Palestine with the 
British Ambassador. 

Government Changes. The Senate confirmed Mr Acheson’s appoint- 
ment by 82 votes to 6. 

19 Jan.—Israel. The Export-Import Bank authorized a loan of $35 
million to Israel to be used in buying U.S. agricultural equipment and 
for farming and irrigation projects. A further $65 million was earmarked 
for use until the end of 1949 for communications, industry, housing, and 
public works. 

Anglo-U.S. Services’ Conference (see Malta). 

20 Fan.—Inaugural Speech. Mr Truman began his second term of 
office as President. He opened his inaugural address by affirming the 
nation’s fundamental belief in the rights of man and its determination to 
work for peace, ‘based on genuine agreement freely arrived at by 
equals’. These democratic principles were opposed by the ‘false 
philosophy’ of Communism which was a ‘threat to the efforts of free 
nations to bring about world recovery and lasting peace’. He then 

defined the main differences in the two ideologies. After summing up 
the nation’s constructive efforts towards world ‘peace, stability, and 
freedom’ since the end of the war he laid down a four-point programme 
for future action: (1) to continue to support the United Nations and 
related agencies: (2) to continue the programmes for world economic 
recovery; (3) to strengthen the freedom-loving nations against aggres- 
sion by collective defence arrangements such as the proposed North 
Atlantic Pact and to provide those willing to co-operate with the U.S.A. 
with military advice and equipment; (4) to make available for the im- 
provement of under-developed areas the benefits of the nation’s 
industrial and scientific advances. Other countries were invited to pool 
their technological resources in this co-operative enterprise which 
should be worked through the United Nations and its agencies wherever 
practicable. 
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U.S.S.R. 8 Jan.—Chinese Note (see China). 

15 Yan.—Trade Agreement. A trade agreement with Poland was 
signed in Moscow providing for an exchange of goods worth 715 
million roubles each way in 1949. Cotton, iron ores, tractors and 
cars, agricultural implements, petroleum, and chemical products 
would be exported in return for Polish coal, rolling stock, textiles, and 
certain ores. (This was supplementary to the five-year agreement signed 
in January 1948—see Vol. IV, p. 100). 

18 Yan.—Tass announced that the Government had refused a 
Chinese request to act as mediator in peace negotiations. 

A trade agreement signed with Bulgaria provided that commerce 
between the two countries should be increased in 1949 by 20 per cent 
over 1948 figures. Bulgarian tobacco, lead, zinc, copper ore, and cement 
would be received in exchange for cotton, petroleum, steel and light 
metals, lathes, tractors, and cars. 

20 Jan.—The economic report on 1948 was published. 


WESTERN UNION. 14 Fan.—Defence. The five Defence Ministers 
held a routine meeting in Brussels and adopted ‘certain recommenda- 
tions on forces and equipment’ made to them by the Chiefs of Staff 
Committee and the Military Supply Board. They also agreed on the 
‘type of organization required by each of the five Powers for the raising 
and training of national armed forces’. 

18 Jan.—The five-Power Committee on European Unity renewed its 
discussions in Paris. Mr Dalton (Britain) proposed that Strasbourg 
should be the seat of the European organization. 

20 fan.—The committee ended its meeting without reaching agree- 
ment. It was learnt that the British Government had rejected the 
sub-committee’s compromise plan and had made counter proposals 
providing for: (1) a ‘Committee of Ministers’; (2) a ‘Conference’ com- 
posed of delegations appointed by the Governments, led and guided by 
a Minister, and voting as a bloc; (3) a secretariat; (4) sub-committees. 
The second point was unacceptable to the French who contemplated a 
body representing the co-operative elements in the member nations and 
expressing by the votes of its individual members a ‘European’ public 
opinion able to bear pressure on the National Governments. 


WEST INDIES. 19 ¥an.—Trinidad. A new Constitution was an- 
nounced by the Governor providing for: (1) A Legislative Council of 
three ex-officio, five nominated, and eighteen elected members, presided 
over by a Speaker appointed by the Governor from outside the Council. 
The Speaker would have neither an original nor a casting vote. (2) An 
Executive Council of three ex-officio members, one nominated member 
(appointed by the King on the recommendation of the Governor), and 
five elected members to be elected by the Legislative Council. (3) 
Reserve legislative powers, to be used only when a question of public 
order, public faith, or good government was involved, similar to those 
provided for in the Jamaica Constitution, but with the proviso that 
should the Executive Council refuse to authorize the Governor by 
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resolution to use his reserve powers, he might nevertheless do so with 
the Secretary of State’s consent. 

Jamaica. The currency committee rejected a proposal for currency 
unification in the West Indies and for abandonment of the pound 
sterling in favour of a West Indian dollar. 


WORLD FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS. 15 Fan.—Czecho- 
slovak support (see Czechoslovakia). 

17 Jan.—Paris Conference of Executive Bureau. The British proposal 
that the federation should suspend its activities for a year was formally 
stated by Mr Tewson, Secretary-General of the T.U.C. A Soviet pro- 
posal that it should continue with ‘defined but limited functions’ was 
rejected by the President, Mr Deakin. Mr Casey (U.S.A.) reaffirmed 
that the C.1.0. was not prepared to work with an organization ‘which 
must either accept the dictates of the Politbureau and the Cominform, 
or continue in a state of paralysis’. 

18 Fan.—Paris Conference. The Communist members attacked the 
British proposal as being outside the powers of the Executive, and 
demanded a full congress to discuss the matter. Mr Deakin later 
repeated to a press conference that if his proposals were not accepted the 
T.U.C. would leave the federation. 

19 fan.—Paris Conference. The British, U.S., and Dutch delegates 
formally withdrew from the federation. 

20 Fan.—Paris Conference. The applications for membership from 
Chile, Southern Rhodesia, Siam, the Philippines, and Tunisia were 
approved. 


YUGOSLAVIA. 7 Jan.—M. Taufer, Czechoslovak Ambassador, 
was accused in an open letter published in the Belgrade press of 
spreading hostile propaganda against Marshal Tito’s Government. 

11 fan.—Borba, the official Communist organ, complained that ‘class 
enemies’ among the local authorities were trying to sabotage socializa- 
tion and demanded an increased struggle for ‘class purity’ and a more 
thorough purge of ‘kulak elements’ from people’s committees. 

14 Fan.—Cominform. The press published a speech by M. Jovano- 
vitch, Premier of Montenegro, announcing the dismissal and imprison- 
ment of a former deputy Premier and two Cabinet Ministers in the 
provisional Government of Montenegro for Cominform sympathies. 

17 Jan.—M. Stambolitch, Minister of Agriculture, told a Serbian 
Communist Party Congress in Belgrade that the Government had been 
forced to make trade agreements with the West because of economic 
sanctions imposed by the Cominform. He attacked the Communist 
parties in Bulgaria and Hungary for trying to absorb their Yugoslav 
minorities. 
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